CHAPTER XIII MODERN AIRSHIP THEORY
THE years 1913 and 1914 saw a measurable advance in dirigible ballooning. The success of the Zeppelin type, confounding the forecasts of its more uncompromising critics, who had held that there was no future for " gasbags," had much to do with this. The British Government took an increased interest in airships, when, on January i, 1914, the control of all lighter-than-air craft passing from the Army to the Navy, the country became pledged to a more ambitious programme than that of any preceding year.
The experience gained by the aid of the small Army airships showed three things, namely, the need for efficient stabilization, the value of swivelling propellers (invented by E. T. Willows), and the possibility of mooring airships to a mast, the nose being held in a swivelling cone. Lessons had also been learned from the failure of the rigid airship, Naval Airship, No. I (the "Mayfly"). Further brief reference will be made to these first trials of British airships : and the reader is also referred for further information on the same subject to Chapter IV. But first it is necessary to describe the various main types into which dirigibles are divided.
The lift of an airship depends on the size of the gas-container ; roughly, 35,000 cubic feet of gas will lift one ton. The car and its contents constitute the greater part of the load, and if it were carried by a limited part of the envelope, say, the middle, the balloon would buckle. This difficulty is avoided in various ways and, according